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We know a lot 
about Nicolet, 
little of journey 
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Throughout this year of Wiscon¬ 
sin's Sesquicentenni- 
al celebration, the s7> 

will publish a 
senes of stories 
on local histo¬ 
ry. This fea¬ 
ture, prepared 
with the assis¬ 
tance of the Brown 
County Historical Society, will 
appear on Mondays. 




Nevife Public Mustun 

The French explorer Jean Nicolet has been part of civic oratory over the 
years, including a speech at Bay Beach in 1934 by President Franklin Roo¬ 
sevelt. Roosevelt used Nicolet for his theme that day as he spoke of “A 
Wider Opportunity for the Average Man." 


Northeast of the City of 
Green Bay. on the limestone 
ridge overlooking the bay. 
stands a statue of Jean Nico¬ 
let. It commemerates the 
coming of Europeans to 
Green Bay and to Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

The historical marker 
there declares: "In 1634 Jean 
Nicolet. emissary of Gover¬ 
nor Samuel de Champlain of 
New France, landed at Red 
Banks on the shore of Green 
Bay about a mile west of 
here.” 

Possibly. 

Among the possibilities - 
other sites have been 
claimed - this is perhaps the 
most probable. If not 
proven, it is a plausible ver¬ 
sion of the Nicolet voyage. 

If the facts are uncertain. 
Nicolet and Red Banks 
nonetheless stand at a be¬ 
ginning of the region’s his¬ 
tory. They are fixed in tradi 
tion and elaborated in pic¬ 
ture and story. Nicolet’s ex¬ 
ploit has been the occasion 


for periodic celebration as 
well as for his bronze monu¬ 
ment. 

We know a fair amount 
about Jean Nicolet. We 
know comparatively little 
about the journey that gave 
him enough significance to 
be a part of history. 

Nicolet was not, in fact, a 
figure on the scale of Cham¬ 
plain, Iberville or Mar¬ 
quette. Whatever precedent 
he set in reaching Wiscon¬ 
sin, his travel to the region 
of the western Great Lakes 
had no known conse¬ 
quences. 

It was not until 1852 that 
historical investigators even 
noticed Nicolet’s achieve¬ 
ment in reaching Wisconsin. 
And only in the 1870s and 
'80s did the story of Nico- 
let's landing at Green Bay 
and excursion up to the Fox 
River in 1634 take the form 
that is celebrated, if not en¬ 
tirely accepted, today. 

It took over two centuries 
for Nicolet to attain his sta¬ 


tus as the First European in 
Wisconsin. He emerged late 
into Wisconsin’s history and 
was accepted finally as a 
kind of hero by a state and a 
people that had long left be¬ 
hind the world and aspira¬ 
tions he represented. 

Jean Nicolet was born in 
France, probably at Cher¬ 
bourg. and arrived in Cana¬ 
da in 1618 when he was 
about 20 years old. He was 
employed first as an Indian 
agent and later as a clerk by 
the Company of New 
France, the chartered "Com¬ 
pany of One Hundred Asso¬ 


ciates" which held the 
rights to French possessions 
in North America at the 
time. 

During his long resi¬ 
dences among several Indi¬ 
an tribes, he became profi¬ 
cient in the Algonquin and 
Huron languages, an effec¬ 
tive interpreter and an able 
representative of French in¬ 
terests. 

He also commanded re¬ 
spect among the native peo¬ 
ples. serving as mediator 
among them as well as be¬ 
tween them and French sec¬ 
ular and clerical authori¬ 


ties. In this capacity as me¬ 
diator and agent of the gov¬ 
ernment of New France, he 
was commissioned to travel 
to the "people of the sea.” to 
meet with them and arrange 
a peace between them and 
the Hurons. 

Nicolet died in 1642. He 
drowned in the St. Lawrence 
River when his boat over¬ 
turned in a storm. Among 
his last words was the an 
nouncements that he did not 
know how to swim. 

The identification of the 
Ho Chunk (formerly known 
as the Winnebago Indians) 


as the "people of the sea” 
forms the basis for claiming 
that Nicolet came to the 
Green Bay area, for in 1634 
the Ho Chunk probably lived 
on the shores of the bay 
The rather vague geo¬ 
graphical references in 
available accounts of Nico¬ 
let’s voyage can be imagina¬ 
tively interpreted as compat¬ 
ible with a visit to Green 
Bay. And the list of tribe* 
Nicolet met on the way also 
supports such an interprets- 

Please see Nlcoltt, B-6 




Nicolet/Landing site not certain 


tion. at least given the location 
of those tribes later in the 17th 
century. 

That the French designated the 
Ho Chunk as the “people of the 
sea” is reasonably certain. That 
Nicolet reached them in 1634 
when they may have been at 
Green Bay is less clear. 

We lack firm and detailed evi¬ 
dence to support more than the 
plausible inferences that form the 
present story of Nicolet’s journey 
His own written report of the 
journey has been lost. Not until 
1640 does a Jesuit priest give the 
earliest account we have. 

Another version by another 
priest in 1642 adds information. 
The Jesuits, it seems, possessed 
Nicolet’s written memoir and 
knew him. Even with this source, 
however, they are imprecise about 
the new lands Nicolet visited. 
They even fail to say when it was 
that he undertook his journey. 
The date of 1634 is an inference, 
along with the other particulars 
that make up deceptively confi¬ 
dent schoolbook versions of the 
story. 


For example, there is no direct 
evidence that Nicolet was seeking 
contact with Asia. The “grand 
robe of China damask, all strewn 
with flowers and birds of many 
colors” he wore along with his 
thundering pistols would have 
been impressive enough to estab¬ 
lish his claims to special authori¬ 
ty even if he were merely meeting 
with the Ho Chunk on the peace 
mission for which a record does 
exist. 

There is no particular logic in 
an attempt to disguise himself as 
Chinese. The Asian connection, 
like so much else in the story, is 
speculative and inferential. But 
also plausible. 

We know the French sought a 
route to Asia. We know that 
Champlain, who commissioned 
Nicolet’s service, was especially 
hopeful about finding a way to 
Asia. And there is even a French 
report of 1612 that specifies a 
journey of about 300 leagues west 
of the St. Lawrence settlements 
“to reach China.” 

That same very general Figure of 
“three hundred leagues West¬ 
ward,” this time west of the 


Hurons, is the most precise geo¬ 
graphical datum offered in the Je¬ 
suit report of Nicolet’s trip. The 
distance west of the Hurons is the 
location of the “people of the sea.” 

What we have is a plausible but 
not proven story of Nicolet as the 
First European in Wisconsin, pos¬ 
sibly even at Green Bay. We need 
to be cautious about the details. 

The romance that surrounds 
Nicolet as explorer probably ex¬ 
ists out of a need to invest our re¬ 
gion’s European/American begin¬ 
nings with some grandeur and 
dignity. Nicolet should seem a 
proper start for that segment of 
our society. 

The romance, in fact, conceals 
how clouded how clouded our 
knowledge is of Nicolet’s actual 
achievement. And it draws atten¬ 
tion away from some things that 
we do know about the man that 
suggest a more complex and am¬ 
biguous historical significance 
for him. 

Condensed and edited from an 
article by Jerrold C. Rodesch in 
Voyageur, the regional history 
magazine of the Brown County 
Historical Society. 
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